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STONE RELIEF FROM THE 

CHURCH OF SAINT LEONARD, 

ZAMORA, SPAIN 

In the earlier days of faith, when the 
spiritual and material battles of the Fathers 
of the Church were still fresh in the minds 
of the faithful, strife and combat were more 
often chosen as themes for the ornament of 
Christian buildings than in the later days 
of assured dominion, when the contem- 
plative and gentler aspects of sacred history 
were preferred as subjects for the work 
of artists. In the time of Romanesque 
art, the savage blood of the northern con- 
querors of Rome still warmed at the 
thought of fighting, and struggles between 
beasts — lions, serpents, wolves, dragons, 
and other fierce creatures — formed a 
favorite decorative motive, and Roman- 
esque buildings teem with sculptured 
death-grapples, which partly represent the 
triumph of Christ over Satan, Good over 
Evil, the Church above her enemies, and 
partly reflect the bloody appetites of a 
people scarcely yet thoroughly Chris- 
tianized, and still largely occupied in 
the hunt of beasts and men. The Museum 
has lately purchased, and now shows for the 
first time, a Romanesque stone relief rep- 
resenting such a struggle, in the form of 
the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, the Root 
of David, slaying the Old Serpent, while 
heavenly personages look on. The lion 
symbolizes Christ; the serpent, of course, 
the Devil. In the background is Christ 
in human form crowning the Virgin, at- 
tended by an angel, and at the side stands 
Saint Leonard of Aquitaine, accompanied 
by two chained prisoners whom he has 
freed. Below, in subordinate relief, are 
two human-headed birds with linked 
necks, which are sometimes thought to 
mean Adam and Eve, in this case appro- 
priately watching the struggle their first 
sin has caused. The relief is complete in 
itself, with a domed canopy above and 
figured corbels below, as the photograph 
shows. It came from the Church of St. 
Leonard at Zamora, in Spain, and pre- 
sumably formed a retable behind an altar 
dedicated to his worship. It is a superb 
piece of Romanesque sculpture, which is 



more than characteristic — certainly one 
of the most arresting and important re- 
cent acquisitions of the Museum, it 
dates from the twelfth century and still 
retains much of its original color, the pale 
blues and reds adding to the archaic vigor 
of the carving. The height of the relief is 
roughly seven feet, the width three. 

Zamora is a small mountain city in the 
district of the same name in the northwest 
of Spain. It remains to this day one of the 
most stubbornly Romanesque towns in 
southern Europe. It had no great period in 
Gothic times, and the cathedral and the 
other Romanesque churches for which it is 
famous, show the strong influence of the 
French schools of architecture, which were 
introduced through the tastes and by the 
workmen brought in by the successive 
French bishops. All this district is noted 
for its domed churches, based on the type 
made famous by St. Front at Perigueux; the 
cathedrals of Salamanca, Toro, Cuidad 
Rodrigo, and Zamora likewise belong to 
this type, which was founded on the Byzan- 
tine ideals which were transplanted to, and 
became prevalent in, the Romanesque work 
of certain schools of southern France. 

The Heroic Period of Spain had ended in 
the eleventh century, when the Moors were 
finally driven over the mountains which 
form the southern boundary of the ancient 
kingdom of Leon — partly through the 
splendid deeds of Ruy Diaz de Bivar, 
''The Cid.'' Zamora was one of the 
places of great strategic importance; a 
border fortress situated high above the 
banks of the river Duero. It had fallen 
time and again into the hands of the Moors, 
but due to the conquest of "The Cid," it 
had passed finally into the hands of Al- 
phonso VI, in 1073. 

During a large part of the eleventh, and 
nearly the entire twelfth century, all north- 
ern Spain came under the influence of the 
orders of Cluny and Citeaux, and nearly 
all of the benefices, certainly the most im- 
portant ones, were held by French prelates. 
This was true of Zamora, for Jeronimo 
Visquio, a native of Perigord, France, the 
faithful follower and confessor of "The 
Cid," who had been intrusted with the 
episcopal jurisdiction over Salamanca, 
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became the first Bishop of Zamora, after 
the reconquest. He was followed by 
Jerome, also from Perigord, and Esteban, 
under whom the cathedral was commenced 
and brought to completion and consecrated 
in 1 1 74, and William, who died in 1191. 
With him ends the line of French bishops. 
Their successors were Spanish. Not only 
were the early prelates French, but four of 
the five wives of Alphonso VI came from 
France, and Urraca, his daughter, to whom 
Zamora was left as part of her inheritance, 
married Raymond of Burgundy, who col- 
onized the lands lately abandoned by the 
Moors with inhabitants from the south of 
France. 

Thus the Museum relief is interesting 
because of its relations with French sculp- 
ture, but it is interesting as well from the 
standpoint of iconography, particularly in 
the representation of Saint Leonard. As 
has been said, he is sculptured with his 
usual attribute — the chain — and two figures 
whom he has evidently released from 
prison. The patron of prisoners and slaves, 
his veneration was very widely spread, 
although his history is both uncertain 
and obscure. Before the eleventh century 
there is no trace of the cult of Saint 
Leonard, but from that period churches 
were dedicated to him, not only in France, 
but in all western Europe, and in the north 
of Spain the priests still carried with them 
the love of this patron saint of Aquitaine. 

In that invaluable record of the Middle 
Ages, the Golden Legend, or Lives of the 
Saints, compiled in the later years of the 
thirteenth century. Jacobus de Voragine 
has brought together and preserved to us 
many of the legends which center about the 
life of Saint Leonard. In the beautiful 
figurative language of the time he says, 
"Leonard is as much to say as the odour 
of the people. And it is said of leos, that 
is, people, and of nardus, that is, a herb 
sweet smelling, for by the odour of good 
fame he drew the people to him, and by the 
odour of good renomee. Or Leonard may 
be said as gathering high things. Or it is 
said of lion. The lion hath in himself four 
things. The first is force or strength, 
and as Isidore saith, 'it is in the breast and 
in the head. ' And so the blessed Leonard 



had strength in his breast by the refraining 
of evil thoughts, in the head by the con- 
templation of • sovereign things.'' So he 
goes on to draw comparison between the 
qualities of the lion and those which dis- 
tinguish Leonard himself. Then Voragine 
recounts how a certain man "was bounden 
with this chain without deserving, so that 
almost he gave over his spirit. And then 
as he might, in his courage he avowed to 
S. Leonard, and prayed him that sith 
he delivered other that he would have pity 
on his servant. And anon S. Leonard 
appeared to him in a white vesture and said : 
'Fear thee nothing, for thou shalt not die. 
Arise up, and bear thou this chain with 
thee to my church; follow me, for I go 
tofore.' Then he arose and took the chain 
and followed S. Leonard, which went tofore 
him till he came to the church.'' And 
again he tells the story of a good man 
taken by a tyrant, and bound and inclosed 
in a tower, to whom Saint Leonard ap- 
peared. And Saint Leonard "entered into 
the fosse or pit with great light, and took 
the hand of his true servant, and said to 
him: 'Sleepest thou or wakest? Lo! here 
is Leonard whom thou so much desirest.' 
And he, sore marvelling, said: 'Lord help 
me!' And anon his chains were broken, 
and took him in his arms and bare him out 
of the tower, and then spoke to him as a 
friend doth to a friend, and set him at 
home in his house." It is interesting to 
see how unusually close this sculpture, with 
its iconographical features, comes to the 
legends preserved for us by Voragine. The 
lion may have a double significance in 
reference to the name of Leonard, although 
this beast is not known to be elsewhere 
associated in art with the saint. 

The piece shows, then, the complete 
dependence in style of the Romanesque 
artists of this region upon French models. 
Whether or not this may have been done 
by French artists themselves is an open 
question, but at any rate it is completely 
under their influence. In the Byzantine 
pinnacles we have a representation in 
sculpture of the Byzantine models which 
we have already seen were typical of the 
churches of this region, based upon the 
common French style. The Museum relief 
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is similar in its general features to the 
splendid tomb in the church of the Tem- 
plars at Zamora — La Magdalena — one of 
the most remarkable tombs in all Spain, 
and also recalls very closely the canopies 
over the statues of the great doorway of the 
cathedral of Cuidad Rodrigo. The figures 
have the squat proportions and the curious 
treatment of drapery that we find in the 
school of Auvergne, particularly in the 
capitals of Notre Dame du Port at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, a region in which the de- 
based classical influence was very strong. 
The leaf design which covers the arcade, 
the cornice, and the base, is of the derived 
acanthus form which was widely spread in 
the south of France, in the train of Byzan- 
tine and Roman influence. Again, figures 
like the prisoner by the left side of Saint 
Leonard, with his odd beard, suggest the 
Toulousian type, prevalent in other por- 
tions of Spain. The sculptured corbels, 
which might be almost Gothic, are char- 
acteristic of the archaic treatment in 
many of the churches of Auvergne and 
Poitou, where these projecting cornices 
are supported by elaborately carved brac- 
kets of wide variety, cut with tireless 
invention. The pendent arch treatment of 
the arcade again recalls Poitou, where we 
see such motives used with fine artistic 
effect upon the facade of Notre Dame 
la Grande, at Poitiers. 

The relief is placed at the north end of 
the Wing of Decorative Arts among the 
Museum fragments of Romanesque sculp- 
ture, of which it is now the chief ornament. 

D. F. 

A COLONIAL DOORWAY FROM 
THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY 

1 HE doorway from a house in Westfield, 
Massachusetts, here illustrated, which the 
Museum has just acquired, is a wonderful 
specimen of a type which seems to belong 
especially to the Connecticut Valley. 
Examples are scattered from Deerfield to 
East Hartford, and variants more or less 
closely related appear even on the shores 
of Long Island Sound. 

Few details of our colonial houses are 
more interesting than the doorways and 



few are more important. From the 
rectangular or curved-headed opening filled 
with a door of nail-studded boards to the 
latest design of Mclntire or Bulfinch or 
Greene, they are an epitome of the archi- 
tectural changes not only of this country 
but of the older land as well. For while 
Inigo Jones would scorn the incorrectness 
of this design, he is nevertheless responsible 
for it, and quite directly, too, for the main 
entrance at Raynham Hall, Norfolk, which 
is attributed to him and which at least is 
like his work — is of the style that he intro- 
duced into England — has all the elements 
of this. There can be seen the wide rec- 
tangular opening filled with double doors, 
the engaged columns each on a pedestal, the 
breaks over them in the entablature, and 
the double curved and broken pediment. 
Such a door the carpenter who designed 
and executed this specimen had in his 
mind. Why did he not follow it exactly? 
Why did he vary so from the elegance and 
dignity of Jones? Was he a mere bungler? 
No, he was a man with a good sense of 
proportion and with considerable sense of 
balance and of the value of ornament. 
He did not know his model at first hand, 
and was hampered by an early tradition 
and by old-fashioned moulding-planes, as 
well as by ignorance of detail. 

Here, therefore, in 1750, possibly earlier, 
but not much, he had done what Jones 
was doing in 1636, but in the way that 
Jones superseded, that is, in the way handed 
down to him by the craftsmen who had 
copied the Dutchmen and Germans whose 
pattern books the great architect banished 
from fashionable England. 

The rectangular opening is of good pro- 
portion and filled with an excellent pair 
of doors. On each jamb is a wide strip 
with rustications like those of the actual 
stone doors of England, though the joints 
are too close together and the last one 
at the top, that at the line of the bot- 
tom of the lintel, is left out while the one 
below it, on each side, is sloped as if drawn 
to a center, as are the voussoirs in the 
lintel. The flaring out of this pseudo-stone 
background at the top of each side is quite 
characteristic of Connecticut. 

On each strip is a group of pilasters, or 
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